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COMMENTARY 


Tue Causes oF Crime. The announcement that the Nuffield 
Trust has commissioned Lord Pakenham to conduct an enquiry 
into the causes of crime is very welcome. It is to be hoped that a 
grave problem is now recognized as needing investigation at its 
centre and not merely at its circumference. In this country there 
is a long and honourable tradition in penal reform, and the need 
is as urgent as ever for a sane and constructive policy with regard 
to offenders against the law. But punishment can avail little 
unless the crime it presupposes is first acknowledged for what it is; 
a disease in the structure of society which is capable of description 
(and that is much) and perhaps of cure. 

Those who are in reaction against the secular mood of our 
time will be sceptical as to the value of such an investigation. 
For the Christian, it is true, crime is not surprising: sin is not new, 
and the offences the state takes cognizance of are a faithful enough 
reflection of a contemporary moral decline. The dismal catalogue 
of likely causative factors is too familiar: the breakdown of family 
life, the loss of religion, the effect of conscription, the commercial- 
ized exploitation of violence and sex in films and newspapers. 
But they are familiar as generalities only, and the Home Secretary’s 
frequent reference to ‘the decay of religion and of the moral law’ 
as the principal cause of crime is not often particularized. What 
in fact does the statement mean? One has a suspicion that ‘religion’ 
in the vague is thought to be a form of social insurance; its 
sanctions should secure the public decencies. And so they should, 
but not in isolation, as though one could turn back a powerful 
tide of national apostasy by an appeal to the usefulness off religion, 
invoking the moral law while ignoring its organized denial on a 
scale far greater than that of the crime the police discover. 

The methods of modern sociological enquiry are at least 
descriptively useful, and one may suppose that Lord Pakenham’s 
investigations will take account of them. But they cannot of 
course do more than enumerate the discernible factors in a situa- 
tion which is far more complex than a questionnaire can indicate. 
Yetif the decline of religious belief (and hence of its practice) is 
indeed the radical cause of crime, it should be possible to assess 
the value of the existing methods of religious instruction, for 
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COMMENTARY 3 
instance. The challenge put forward by politicians and judges, 
with their reiterated wa ot on the importance of religion as the 
cure for crime, should be boldly accepted. If they mean what 
they say, then let them learn what are the discoverable facts. In 
advance one can guess that the evidence will be like. It will show 
that religious sanctions can have little meaning when at so many 
points the ordinary business of living is thought to be exempt 
from them. This is not to say that the practice of Christianity is not 
possible in the slums, nor that the flood of divorce with its legacy 
of divided homes necessarily creates contempt for the law. There 
are far too many generous exceptions to justify such pessimistic 
conclusions. The malady lies at a deeper level than that of material 
circumstance, though the influence of place and time are powerful 
indeed. It reflects the whole dilemma of the Christian life in an 
industrial society, and no enquiry that ignores this basic considera- 
tion can hope to be useful. 

For those who believe (and those who are at least nominally 
Christian are present in prisons, Borstals and approved schools in 
a proportion that is higher than one might expect), crime is 
not too easily identified with sin. It may of course not be sinful 
at all, and the moral culpability of even chronic criminals is not 
always grave. Buta real hiatus seems to exist between a conscious- 
ness of ‘personal’ sin and an indifference to social obligation. The 
great majority of crimes offend against the virtue of justice: the 
rights of another have been invaded, his property has been stolen. 
And such offences (and the social setting they suggest) are too 
readily separated from the ‘duties’ of religion as seen in terms of 
personal obligation. Is religious instruction in schools, one 
wonders, effectively related to the life of a comminity, and does 
the Christian community itself have much sense of its responsi- 
bilities as a community? Perhaps the divorce between precept and 
the practice that seems likely to be achieved is already too grave, 
and the flood of crime is the proof of it. 

An investigation, however disinterested its motives, can do 
little more than to state the problem. This we may hope Lord 
Pakenham’s enquiry will do. There will remain the hard work of 
commending the faith, not as a first-aid in a desperate situation 
but as the ultimate solvent of this, as of every other, human 
misery. 
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MORAL DILEMMAS 
V: What is ‘Natural’ ? 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


W confusions are more common, or more perplexing, 
today than the confusion between two quite different uses 
of the word ‘natural’; yet both uses are valid enough if 

rightly understood; and the distinction between them is a very 
simple one. 

On the one hand, we are always saying, or hearing it said, 
that this or that action, though not commendable, is ‘natural 
enough’ or ‘only natural’. It is only natural for people to lose their 
tempers or their heads sometimes, only natural if occasionally 
they oversleep or overeat, only natural if sometimes they let this 
or that passion get the better of them. What does the phrase 
mean? It means, in effect, ‘only to be expected’. And why is it 
to be expected? Because that, to use another common phrase, is 
‘only human nature’ as we know it. But what is the human nature 
that we know in everyday experience? It is, in the language of 
Catholic theology, fallen human nature. 

Fallen human nature means human nature, not as it was created 
by God, not as it was intended to be by God, but as it exists now, 
warped and twisted by evil. It is not wholly evil, far from it; but 
the evil tendencies are there, as we all know from our own 
experience; in our better moments we realize that we ought to 
be conquering them, integrating the energies which find an outlet 
in evil actions into the organic unity of the good life; but again 
and again we fail, or we ne altogether even to try, and then 
nature-as-we-know-it has its way. 

On the other hand, we hear a great deal about the requirements 
of what is called the natural law; and these requirements are 
always running counter to what in fact we regard as natural in the 
first sense. Why? Because the nature we are here concerned with 
is not the fallen nature of man, but the nature of man in itself. 

Before attempting to elaborate this, let us clear away another 
source of confusion. The word ‘law’, too, is ambiguous. In 


Britain the law bids you to drive to the left: it could perfectly 
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well be changed tomorrow. In Britain the law enacts that bars 
must be closed except at certain restricted hours: it could perfectly 
well be changed tomorrow—and if we were more enlightened 
and civilized than we are it would be. These are cases of what is 
called positive law: an authority lays down the law, creates it. No 
human authority, however, can lay down or create the laws of 
‘angen all that man can do is to try to discover them. For these 

ws are not decisions made by man: they are statements of the 
way things in fact work, the way things are. Now the natural law 
is of this latter kind. It does not tell us about things which are 
right because they are commanded or wrong because they are 
forbidden: it tells us about things which are commanded or for- 
bidden because, in themselves, they are right or wrong. And why 
are they right or wrong in themselves? Because that is the way 
things are: that is the pattern, not indeed of human nature as we 
know it, but of human nature in itself. 

We return then to this idea of nature in itself. Let us start with 
an artefact, for here there is no ambiguity of terms. What is the 
nature of a razor? You have your answer if you can concoct a 
definition: let us say, roughly, a razor is a steel instrument with a 
finely sharpened edge, capable of shaving the hair from the skin. 
At once it becomes obvious that, if that is its nature, it would be 
unnatural to use a razor in order to try to hack through an iron 
bar. In the same way it would be unnatural to keep (or to try to 
keep) a cat in a pond, or alternatively, a fish in a cage. And what 
of man? Here we have a ready-made definition which has come 
down to us through the ages: man is a cational animal. Now that 
is not altogether a satisfactory definition of man-as-we-know-him, 
because man-as-we-know-him is often an extremely irrational 
animal. But it does give us the essentials about the nature of man 
in itself: man is a psychophysical being, an animal capable of 
rational thought. And as a razor fulfils its definition perfectly 
when it is a good razor and gives you a perfect shave; so man 
fulfils his definition, his nature, perfectly when he is a good- 
minded animal—a sound and healthy body expressing and obey- 
ing a wise and balanced mind. 

Now it may be noticed in passing that if you have a razor 
which in fact has been used to hack an iron bar you have some- 
thing not unlike human nature-as-we-know-it. And what the 
natural law tells us, states for us, is simply this: that if we use our 
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human nature in this way or that way we shall in fact end up 
like the blunt and jagged razor; whereas if we use it in these other 
ways we shall end up by resembling in some degree the perfect 
razor inasmuch as we shall have at our dieu a instrument 
capable of achieving the perfect fulfilment of our purpose, our 
destiny as rational animals.! (This is obvious if you think, for 
instance, of the coarsening and finally the disintegration which 
sooner or later awaits the habitual glutton or drunkard or sensual- 
ist of one sort or another. On the other hand there are the equally 
obvious, and equally disastrous, effects of trying to treat human 
nature, as the ‘angelists’ do, as though it were not animal at all.) 

Now most people seem to be nae to agree that such things as 
cruelty (an ‘unnatural mother’), the degrading of human beings 
by torture, drugs, a sort of diabolical travesty of psychiatry, and 
so on are unnatural: the confusion between the two uses of the 
term does not worry them there, though in fact these things are, 
alas, to be expected of fallen nature. Where the confusion seems 
to cause the greatest perplexity is in the realm of sexual ethics, 
especially in an age which bases its arguments or its prejudices so 
largely on statistical evidence. (What is needed is a good deal less 
statistics and a good deal more hard logical thinking.) ‘Every- 
body does it’, people say, fresh from their reading of this or that 
Report, ‘so it must be natural.’ 

This, of course, is to make confusion worse confounded. All 
that the statistician as such can do is to tell you what is or is not 
normal: the moment he begins to tell you what is or is not natural 
he goes beyond his chosen terms of reference. The normal is 
a a statistical concept: it is simply what the great pate 
o or do or are. It is normal to have five fingers on the hand, 
to have eyes of the same colour, and so on. But it is dangerous, to 
say the least, to 7 to argue from the normal to the natural. In 
most times and places through the world’s history it has been 
normal for men to be heterosexual; but there have in fact been 
times and places in which it was normal for them to be homo- 
sexual. It is best, then, to leave statistics, to leave the normal, out 
of account in this context, and to concentrate on what is or is not 
natural. 

In what sense is it ‘natural’ for men and women to indulge in 
extra-marital sexual adventures? In the sense already defined, it 
1 This cannot in fact, of course, be achieved without Redemption and the Grace of God. 
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is only to be expected of our fallen nature. But what is interesting 
is this: in exactly the same way dishonesty, cowardice, lying, 
cruelty are equally to be expected of our fallen nature, yet no one 
argues that because these things are thus ‘natural’ they are there- 
fore permissible or good. What is the reason? Presumably 
because we have got so thoroughly into the quite unchristian 
habit of mind which identifies immorality with sexual sin, that 
we feel a need to justify or excuse our sexual vagaries but not our 
other immoralities. (Dishonesty? the question is, can you get 
away with it. Cowardice? there are the conventions of course; 
one must not run away from the battlefield, but if I shirk a 
private duty because I’m a moral coward it’s nobody’s affair but 
mine.) In what sense, then, is promiscuity unnatural? Because 
human love, of its nature, is such that it can never reach its perfec- 
tion except as the result of a long, gradual process of discovery 
and of fusion: a process in which sex has its essential part to 
fir. but sex as an element in the total dedication, Eick ; 
oyalty, steadfastness, of the two personalities to each other. 

To act in accordance with human nature means to respect 
human nature; but that in its turn means to respect all the various 
elements which go to make up human nature in its psycho- 
physical unity. It is this which throws light on what is perhaps 
the most common example, in this sort of context, of the confusion 
we have been considering: the question of the use of contracep- 
tives by married people. No one with any sense or sensibility 
will deny that for hosts of people today, unable for one cogent 
reason or another to have more children, the following of the 
lawin this respect impliesa burden, a hardship, of appalling severity. 
Why then is it the law? It is not the Church’s law, in the sense of 
being a law of the Church’s devising: the Church states, and 
abides by, the natural law. Why then is it the natural law? 

Here we return to the razor. When you say respect for human 
nature you say respect for all the elements which make up human 
nature. Therefore you say respect for the functions and organs of 
human sex. But human sex, because it is human, exists so to speak 
on more than one level: it is biological, as in all animals; it is 
personal, an instrument in the making of love, as it is not in all 
animals. Therefore you must respect both levels. You cannot, 
without being unnatural, use it as a purely animal function, a 
purely bodily pleasure in which the heart is in no way involved. 
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On the other hand, you cannot, without being unnatural, treat it 
purely as love-making without respect for its biological level: 
if you do, you are going ‘against the nature’ of the thing, the 
function, just as in maltreating the razor you are going against 
the nature of the razor. 

There is, in this context, the old, stale gibe about the safe- 
period, that the Church forbids contrivances but permits contri- 
vance. It may be a clever debating-point; but it shows a complete 
failure to grasp the principle of the thing. You do not maltreat 
the razor by not using it at all, but only by using it in a way which 
destroys its purpose. You do not maltreat the Riological function 
of sex by not using it (i.e. by intercourse at a time when the 
biological function is probably infertile) but by using it in a way 
which destroys the purpose of that function. And that this latter 
is indeed unnatural in the strict sense is made clearer by such 
collateral arguments as the fact that so many people find it in 
practice to be aesthetically repugnant, and repugnant also in a 
deeply personal sense—an interference with the freedom and 

spontaneity and generosity of love. 

_ You find another example of the same confusion in the question 
of homosexuality. People talk about ‘unnatural vices’: but the 
invert will argue—and again quite rightly if the terms are rightly 
understood—that what would be ‘unnatural’ for him would be 
heterosexual intercourse. (It is to be hoped that at long last a little 
more light is being thrown on this matter, and that the foolish 
and wicked advice so often given by priests and doctors alike, to 
‘find a good Catholic girl and marry her’, is less often heard.) 
Homosexual intercourse of one sort or another is indeed, for the 
invert, according to his-nature-as-he-knows-it: why then should 
it be wrong? Because, once again, it is not according to the nature 
of sex as such: it destroys the biological purpose. 

But, people will argue finally, > se is plenty of evidence of 
homosexual practices among animals; and you must surely admit 
that the animal world is natural in your sense: animals at any rate 
do not sin against the natural law. No, animals do not sin; but, 
alas, they are not left unscathed by sin. Nature ‘red in tooth and 
claw’ is warped and twisted too; so St Paul speaks of the whole 
of creation groaning and in travail; you cannot expect a world in 
which the Mystery of Iniquity exercises such power to remain 
itself immune from the iudnene of that power. 
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It is a great pity that Catholics talk so much about ‘moral 
laws’ when in fact they mean these statements of the facts of 
human nature as such; for it too often means in practice that they 
think of these laws as arbitrary dispositions, which in consequence, 
sometimes at least, in hard cases, ought to be modified or dis- 

sed with. There are cases where the fact that two and two make 
om and not five is extremely hard; but you cannot for all that 
change the nature of things. The same is true with these moral 
principles—the great fundamental principles from which all 
moral theorizing and all practical judgments have in the last 
resort to proceed. The Church cannot unsay the Ten Command- 
ments; what is so desperately needed today is an understandin: 
and sympathy on the part of those who represent the Church 
towards the often pad wert burdens which unnatural circum- 
stances, economic and otherwise, place on the shoulders of those 
who are trying their best to keep the Commandments and who 
therefore, if they fail, need encouragement rather than censure, 
and who, if they succeed, must often be regarded as having achieved 
heroic sanctity. 
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ORTEGA AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


R ition as a perspective! intensifiesjlife and enhances 


it from within more efficaciously than any other (objec- 

tively speaking; subjectively and in practice there may be 
any number of gradations possible in this). But is it to the 
exclusion of every other perspective? Does the religious per- 
spective, once adopted or taken up, or, to allow for a more passive 
process, slid into, impose the renunciation of every other? This is 
the much discussed question of Christian humanism, the eschato- 
logical question that claims to dominate every other, the question 
of the precise significance of asceticism in the Christian life. 
Christian tradition in all this has been complicated by the fact 
that at different epochs there has appeared an extremism which has 
made it difficult to focus the question with a calm judgment. 
There seems to be a contradiction between the Gospel and 
History. Christ speaks of the Cross and of abnegation, even of 
total abnegation, = he leaves no room for doubt that he proposes 
to all men the specifically new relationship with the Father which 
he came to implant in humanity, nor that he reserves for the 
stronger souls a more intense religious cultivation: this means that 
ordinary human life is to be taken up into that new relationship 
and that the intenser cultivation of religion is neither the norm nor 
intended to supplant ordinary human living. The evangelical 
teaching gathered up and handed on by St Paul, in the same way, 
leaves no room for any out-and-out rejection of the ‘world’ , 
His teaching on marriage and his exhortation in Philippians 4, 
‘And now, brethren, all that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, wher- 
ever virtue and merit are found—let this be the argument of 
your thoughts’, establish of themselves other perspectives than 
that of either hypertrophied religiosity or the religious perspec- 
tive properly so-called. Nevertheless, the history of Christianity 


Note: References are to the uniform edition of Ortega’s Obras completas, published by 
the Revista de Occidente, id. 
1 cf. Brackrriars, April, 1952. 
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shows us the frequent spectacle of an extreme asceticism that 
rejects the ‘world’ absolutely. 

I cannot presume to discuss the main question in itself here: 
it is too deep and would be a lengthy process. Moreover it is 
much discussed by contemporary theologians, some of whom, 
at any rate, seem to lean towards an attenuation of the ascetic 
exaggerations of some periods of Christian history. This rejection 
of human values which we have ambiguously designated ‘world’ 
(for we ought to distinguish between ‘world-without-God’, to be 
rejected out of hand, and ‘world-with-God’ which is in fact the 
only one that there is), has a double origin: on the one hand the 
mistaken expectation of a speedy arrival of the Last Day that 

ossibly some or all early Christians entertained, and, on the other 
d, the innate tendency of man to extreme positions. To these 
two origins may be joined the dualist tradition which all through 
history appears under different forms, but always faithful to its 
fundamental principle of the inherent evil of matter. 

In his study on Galileo, Ortega expounds a concept of the pro- 
gress of Christian thought down to the Renaissance. In it he 
reaches the conclusion that with St Augustine we have the 
extremist position of Christianity, in which: 

al concern with the things of the world lacks meaning 
and is tolerable only as a miserable compromise with human 
weakness. Man only properly lives when he concerns him- 
self with God, in intellectual or affective contemplation or in 
acts of charity undertaken and carried out only as gestures 
towards God. This amounts to saying that the Christian had 
to be a cleric, a monk or something of the sort. (V, 127.) 

This attitude, according to Ortega, was to be somewhat modi- 
fied by St Anselm, for whom the augustinian motto: credo ut 
intelligam became fides quaerens intellectum: 

This signifies a very important change in the structure of 
Christian life thanks to which man, who before was annihi- 
lated, now initiates the affirmation of himself, confidence 
in his own powers. (V, 129.) 

And for St Thomas, reason, intelligence, is 
. . . a separate order and of itself radically distinct from 
faith. .. St Thomas, relatively to the whole of the Christian 
past, reduces the exclusive area of faith to a minimum and 
widens the role of human science in matters of theology to 
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its maximum. . . . Thanks to this we may speak of an equi- 
librium between faith and reason—between supernatural and 
natural. For a Christian of the early centuries, this equi- 
librium, this acknowledgement of human reason, as an 
exempt power, would have been horrifying and would have 
want ot of the abomination of paganism. (V, 130.) 

There is something arbitrary in this outline of Christian 
history—in the sixth century, for example, after the appearance 
of augustinianism but long before St Anselm, we have Boethius 
whose platonism was well mated with his Christian faith, and we 
have the phenomenon, fundamental for later religious history, of 
the evolution of St Benedict, as far as the life of the counsels is 
concerned, from a strict, even fierce, asceticism, that of the desert, 
to a rule inculcating moderation and benignity, a rule which, in 
the last resort, made both St Anselm and scholasticism possible. 
But still, accepting Ortega’s presentation of Christian history as 
well enough founded, it only means that up to the thirteenth 
century, Catholicism was able to develop and adapt itself, con- 
stantly adjusting itself more closely to human reason, and that in 
the fifteenth century it was unwilling or unable to adapt itself 
instantaneously to the humanist expansion of Euro man— 
this inadaptability was perhaps more administrative hia spiritual 
at first—but that is not to say that such adaptation is impossible 
and that the moment has not at last arrived he curing the scission 
of the fifteenth century, now that the ‘world’ of science is itself 
in a crisis of adaptation to the needs of human life. 

This adaptation and adaptability of religion is nothing else but 
the progressive interpretation, or, more strictly, the progressive 
understanding of it by its followers. Newman demonstrated the 
development of Catholic dogma. We are now beginning to under- 
stand the possibility of the existence of an analogous development 
of morality (we do not attempt today, for example, to square a 
theory of the justifiability of physical compulsion or civil punish- 
ment in matters of adherence to orthodox belief with the fact 
and theory of the validity of only voluntary subscription to 
religious truth—more briefly, the Spanish Inquisition has gone, 
and not only gone, but its theory discredited) ; and in the same way, 
there may and must exist a progressive development in our 
understanding of the relations between religion and culture 
within the life of man. Von Hiigel showed us the way, to some 
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extent, in the early years of the century. Extremisms have no 
justification in the New Testament, and if they are to be found in 
history, it is only because history is the history of human beings. 
As ut sl we are quite free to supply the deficiencies of the 
subjective understanding of religion in the minds of those who 
have preceded us. As for the contemporary Catholic, Ortega 
says, and not without some justification: 
. . . the Catholic of today, with all his fervent Catholicism, 
is lodged in the contemporary world in the posture of a 
naturalist, and this position is not an extrinsic incident in 
the world, but rather the very nature of the world today, it 
means that the individual is this particular kind of world. 
. .. The Catholic is vitally upheld, carried along in and by 
that naturalist attitude in the same way as his opponent. . . 
the only difference is that the Catholic uses up part of him- 
self in denying it, attacking it. 

The mental experiment necessary in order to understand 
the situation of Catholicism, and of Christianity in general, 
in our day would be that of seriously trying to imagine that 
Catholicism suddenly had really to take into account, 
radically, exclusively, contemporary humanity. But the 
reverse is the case: the Catholic is in opposition, which is 
always a comfortable position, and consists in taking just 
what suits in every changing situation and refusing to accept 
responsibility for the rest. Ah, no! In our imaginary experi- 
ment, Catholicism would have, for example, to carry the 
weight of every science, every one, and note: science, not 
msg speeches which it is wretchedly easy to answer. 

153.) 

The question here at issue is, not the out-of-date ‘conflict’ 
between science and religion in the sense of the truth of science 
and the meaning of religious dogma, but the attitude of religion 
to the pursuit of any knowledge at all, not directly bearing upon 
the dogmas of Christianity. Ortega’s passage above quoted must 
be seen in its context: it was written twenty years ago and in 
Spain. Nevertheless, the essential problem remains: does man’s 
proper cultivation of religion stifle or diminish his discovery of 
the total world in which he lives? Must the pursuit of this dis- 
covery necessarily lead to inflation of the human and the shrinking 
of the divine? Does not the claim of the Church to authority 
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over the human will in belief and morals carry with it a claim to 
control the pursuit of that discovery? 

Of course, from within the life of faith, those of us who are 
temperamentally predisposed to humanism naturally see all this 
as a false antagonism, a conflict that is not really there, or that is 
only really there as a conflict, because one of the terms has been 
pss namely, when humanism has in fact inflated the 
human and pushed the divine right out of the sphere of the indi- 
vidual will altogether. But does it not happen that the divine 
inflates the human too, and pushes the human right out of the 
picture? I look about for some examples and I think of Father 
and Son, but I am unwilling to trespass on Protestant territory; 
I wonder whether St Symeon Stylites was very anti-humanist, 
and feel that even if he were (and the facts would be hard to come 
by), a figure—any number of figures—so bizarre cannot carry 
weight in a matter of this kind; when I look about for something 
other than these and other than the strange shadow of nineteenth- 
century Catholic puritanism and narrowness which we must, I 
think, regard as a passing phase, provoked by a no less disagree- 
able antagonism from the side of ‘the world’, my attention 
hovers over and finally pins down the Imitatio, and with it, the 
devotio moderna and the crisis of the Renaissance which is what has 
led Ortega on to this subject. 

On Ortega’s side we may see what ground there is for healing 
the breach between Humanism and Christianity. As far as human 
psychology is concerned, it would be hard to improve on Ortega’s 
own assessment of the change wrought in human history by the 
advent of Christianity: 

When everything around us fails us we realize that none of 
it was, really, authentic reality, the important thing, decisive; 
the reality left for each individual beneath all other apparent 
realities is his own life. Then, once more, man sees his life 
as what strictly and in the last resort it is—the absolutely 
individual, untransferable problem of his own destiny. It is 
this disposition of man that leads towards the Christian solu- 
tion. Nothing else (no other thing) is any longer a problem, 
but the very life of the person in its integrity. It is no longer 
a matter of hunger, sickness or political tyranny, it is no 
longer just that he lacks knowledge of the stars. Now it is 

the very being of the subject that has become a problem. 
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And if the answer to those other deficiencies and lacks is 
called a solution, the answer that must be given to this 
absolute problem of personal being is called salvation— 
soteria. (V, 103.) 

In what follows, there is somewhat of exaggeration along the 
lines we have already noticed concerning his attitude to historical 
periods of extreme asceticism in the progress of Christianity, and 
unacceptable to the contemporary Catholic as springing from an 
inevitable imperfect ealeatendian-ahiaielaadl what the 
doctrine of Christ must imply; but Ortega uses one phrase which 
is of the utmost importance for our problem: 

This paradox, this absolute inversion of perspective, is the 
basis of Christianity. The problems of the natural man have 
no solution: to live, to be in the world is constitutively (of 
itself) and irremediably, perdition. Man must be saved by 
the supernatural. This life can only be cured by the next. 
The only thing man can do. . . is negative—deny himself and 
deny the world, . . . be absorbed by God. (V, 104.) 

To this we may add the following ollie intuition of what (I 

repeat, in the order of human psychology) Christianity is: 
If there had never been any Christianity, it would never 
have occurred to man to dedicate his life to anything. This 
is the fundamental thing about man’s Christian experience: 
all the rest is secondary, almost trivial by the side of it. To 
have discovered, to have realized that life in its final substance 
consists in having to be dedicated to something . . . that is the 
fundamental discovery of Christianity. (V, 154.) 

Our problem is to discover whether the interference of Christ- 
ianity in man’s life incapacitates him or not for living, in the sense 
of understanding, enjoying, making use of the ‘things’ of this 
world. On the one hand, man is in a state of solidarity with all 
creation; on the other, the Creator introduces him into the divine 
life, the life creative. In saying—it ‘leaps to the eyes’-—that the two 
lives, created and creative, are not opposed but rather constitute 
a continuum, what does this mean? That created life must sink into 
nothingness to leave no room for anything but the life creative? 
I think not. In the psychological order the origin, the purpose, of 
asceticism, justified, and inevitable, is simply to make man reali 
(and this Ortegianism also aims at making us realize) that man 
does not live wholly by things, nor does he live indefinitely from 
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their ve (this tive itself is a changing one within 
the hay rrr indivi ual life). None of that is of lasting use to 
him for living to the full. at the absolute inversion, only the 
responsible dedication of himself to something superior to him- 
self, superior to ‘value’, can release the springs of profound, pro- 
longed, inexhaustible life (in abstract terms: life bealetes ite 
and eternal). But it must not be forgotten that although, and that 
while dua the time that) we are invited and proceed to the 
invitation of the inge convivium, we do not stop belonging to 
created life: to it we are bound, it is there ‘in’ our life, in our 
circumstance, and we have to live it out, because of what we are. 
And what does Christianity tell us about it? Of course, it tells us 
that things, perspectives, must not and cannot be substituted for 
God; as much as that, we can already know without the need of 
revelation to affirm it to us, But in the presence of God, these 
things of created life retain their inherent goodness, truth and 
beauty. Not only may we make use of them, live them, but we 
cannot not live them. The greatest ascetic does not escape from air, 
from the light of day. The basic detachment of Christianity is the 
same, in its negative aspect, as the truth that things cannot be a 
substitute for God (and, in its positive aspect, it i abandonment, 
which presupposes the filial relationship with God that, in the 
theological order, is the foundation of Christianity). 

Man fully alive and living, precisely because of what he is in 
himself and in his circumstance, must see and root the divine 

sei ara in his most fundamental being, in his life. But this 

rspective’ differs from all others in its omnipresence. It 

is not eo t it is the only perspective, the one that, according to 
Ortega, is the false perspective (La sola perspectiva falsa es la que 
pretende ser la tinica—‘the only false perspective is that which 
claims to be the only pene Ill, 200). God is the super- or 
trans-perspective present or presentable in all other possible and 
existing perspectives. If you like, God is the ‘constant’ of all per- 
spectives. But if we do not give to religion inwardness (and here 
we come to St John of the Cross? again) then it may properly be 
termed a false perspective. The function of the divine perspective 
is to transform and give a new content to the rest of life, not to be 
a substitute for it. The function of other perspectives, the perspec- 


2 cf. Brackrrrars, April, 1952. 
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tives of the created, the perspectives of time, is to give life its 
awareness; in looking along a perspective we know the one who 
looks, the subject; its function is not to be the last and only per- 
spective, but to make us aware further of the constant, the divine 
perspective. 

‘I have learned by now to be content with my circumstances 
as they are’, said St Paul. The lesson of his Christian experience 
(and it was a very complete one: apostolic, sacramental, a personal 
revelation, mystical, active and intellectual) brought him to that 
point. We may crystallize our problem in this way: is our nexus 
with the world to be considered a valid part of our circumstance? 
It seems to me against the whole tenor of Christianity to deny it. 


NOTICE 


In the course of this year there will be a series of week-ends devoted 
to the arts (Music, Painting, Writing, Drama) at Spode House, 
adjoining the Dominican Priory at Hawkesyard, Rugeley, Staffs. 
Spode House is being completely refurnished and redecorated and 
will offer comfortable accommodation to those who wish to attend 
the various retreats, summer schools and study week-ends that are being 
organized there. Readers of BLACKFRIARS will be specially welcome at 
the week-end in July which will be devoted to ‘Religion as the 
Writer’s Theme’. Well-known writers and critics will be among the 
lecturers, and there will be ample opportunity for discussion. Details 
may be obtained fron the Warden, Spode House, Hawkesyard, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
II—The New Argentina! 


IttTUD Evans, 


S you approach Buenos Aires, sailing slowly through the 
dredged channel of the vast brown River Plate, you are 


aware of a skyline that is exceedingly strange. It is not 
just the fact of the towering skyscrapers. This is America, and 
north and south alike seem committed to this monolithic invasion 
of the sky. What is extraordinary is that you can see through so 
many of these blocks of stone: the blue that fills the window- 
spaces is innocent air. It is bomb-damage in reverse, or even, you 
may think, in anticipation. Later you will be reassured. Here, it 
appears, building goes on as long as the money lasts, and work can 
be suspended for years at a time. (In a suburb one saw a completed 
ferro-concrete steeple, improbably balanced on the bare skeleton 
of a church yet ny built ) 

Building is a South American disease, or, more accurately, it is 
the symptom of a disease. In Argentina, as in Brazil, the fantastic 
growth of the cities has gravely disturbed the national equilibrium. 
Buenos Aires, the largest city in the southern niolen has a 
population of four ion and including the province of the same 
name, accounts for half the total for the whole republic. Even 
though Argentina were far more developed pares than she is 
(and the facts of nature have determined the primary role of the 
country as one of the greatest food-producing areas of the 
world), so disproportionate a head for such a body induces a sort 
of vertigo whose effects are immediately seen. The very traffic of 
Buenos Aires is a neurotic protest against so unnatural a concentra- 
tion of the human race. 

The city has the clarity of an articulated map. You need never 
be lost for long in these identically divided blocks of streets, 
running out for miles, with never a hill, and the huge river as the 
constant point of return. But many names are changed, especially 


1 It need hardly be said that any opinions expressed in this article are entirely those of the 
author, and are in no sense to be attributed to the many friends who made it possible 
for him to learn so much of Argentina in so short a time. 
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beyond the city, so that La Plata is now Ciudad Eva Perén, and 
the comfortable names of the former English railway systems 
(‘Great Central’ and so on) have given place to those of Argentine 
generals. Yet the English influence remains (there are suburbs 
called Hurlingham, Temperley, Ranelagh), and the restaurant 
at the Retiro station might be Liverpool Street about 1910. 
Whole areas of the city have been hacked away to create broad 
new avenues, with vistas of equestrian statues and elegant gardens. 
There is little left of the earlier city: an occasional colonnade, 
three or four churches, the Cabildo in the Plaza Mayo (the seat of 
Government in Spanish viceregal days). All seems exposed, even 
raw, and the protecting skin of time and a lasting tradition seems 
lacking here. 

Peron cumple: Evita dignifical Such is the theme that you see 
proclaimed from a thousand hoardings. Pern keeps his word, 
and his wife has given a new nobility to the workers. Argentina’s 
real destiny, you must suppose, began with the Revolution of 
1947, and the General’s much advertised second five-year plan 
(the subject of compulsory instruction in all schools) is concerned 
with the consolidation of an economically independent country 
in which social justice shall be achieved. There is much here that 
is baffling to a European mind, and there could be no greater 
fallacy than to apply univocally the judgments of Western demo- 
cracy to any South American republic. The gradual evolution of 
political compromise is far from the experience of this vast and 
troubled territory, with its roots in the Spanish past as modified 
by the constant stress of military revolution. More than a century 
of independence has not been long enough to resolve the strains 
within a society always in transition—new lands, new people; 
and now a new mystique intends to build up the ‘new Argentina’. 

In the reformed National Constitution of 1949 the aim of the 
Peronist movement is defined as ‘justicialist’. “We ratify our 
irrevocable decision to constitute a nation that shall be socially 
just, economically free and politically stable, invoking the protec- 
tion of God who is the fount of all right and justice.’ The official 
emphasis is above all on the rights of the poor and the unprivileged, 
the ‘shirtless’ whom Eva Peron, in her brief and extraordi 
career, was to evoke with such passion and with such effect. 

The contrast between rich and poor was (and still is) far more 
violent than anything Western Europe knows. Here, as in Brazil, 
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the extremes of wealth and destitution exist without the tempering 
influence of a middle class. You have or you have not, and an 
appeal to class hatred isa tempting weapon for impatient politicians. 
It is a dangerous simplification, therefore, to think of ‘the new 
Argentina’ (or indeed of any South American country) simply in 
terms of what may seem like European models—Fascist or other- 
wise. The situation which Perén (and even more his wife) ex- 
ploited was a real and local one, and many of the regime’s 
achievements in raising workers’ wages and improving their 
condition of life through new housing, schools and social services, 
seem to be a matter of simple justice. That they were also politically 
inspired is not to be denied, but political disinterestedness is 
rare enough in any land. 

One is drawn immediately to consider what is newest in 
Argentinian life, such is the effect of propaganda on even the 
passing visitor. But the sense of the past is in any case less impera- 
tive in Buenos Aires than, one imagines, anywhere else in Latin 
America. There are monuments enough to national heroes, and 
the ubiquitous names of the present do not exclude those of 
San Martin, Belgrano, Bolivar and Sarmiento.2 Nevertheless 
the impact of an experiment in the making is very power- 
ful, and the tourist in any case soon grows accustomed to the 
neutral avenues and the trams. There are show-places to see 
(though they are not in fact easily visible: Argentina is a land 
where permits matter very much). Such is the Ciudad Infantil, 
the children’s city, the principal evidence of Per6n’s statement 
that ‘in the new Argentina the only privileged ones are the child- 
ren’. It is gay and altogether charming, like enough to many a 
European nursery school. But before one smiles at the naive pride 
in this village of tiny houses, shops—with even a little gaol and a 
miniature church—one must remember its novelty here. So, too, 
the Ciudad Estudiantil nearby, an admirably equipped hostel for 
poor boys from every part of Argentina, brought here, in Eva 
Perén’s words, ‘that they might live like kings’. Once more, 


2 And it is a little disconcerting for a Dominican (at least for one who belongs to the 
English Province of the Order) to find that one of the treasures of the splendid baroque 
church of San Domingo is a collection of captured English flags, framed in marble and 
enthusiastically displayed. They date from the unsuccessful British attempts at capturing 
Buenos Aires made by Beresford in 1806 and by Whitelocke in 1808, and the colonists’ 
victory undoubtedly strengthened their confidence, triumphantly asserted later in the 

war of independence from Spain. 
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whatever reservations the sceptic might want to make, the purpose 
is a good and a necessary one—to give the unprivileged oppor- 
tunities for higher education in a country where they have 

hard to find. 

These, and similar establishments, together with a whole range 
of social services, are part of the Fundacién Eva Peron, whose 
imposing building, with its white columns and classical facade, 
is one of the more ambitious of the recent architectural additions 
to Buenos Aires. The Fundacién is a super charity, financed 
largely by contributions from industry, and its methods are not 
those of social insurance as we know it. It was—and is—the creation 
of Eva Perén, and its benefactions are made to seem most inti- 
mately hers.3 For the Perén system is highly personal in its 
impact: Per6n is a father, faithful and true, and Evita is a bountiful 
mother (a modern one, of course, with make-up and beautiful 
clothes) who, though dead, continues to be at hand, for she is 
officially described as la jefa espiritual de la Nacién, the nation’s 
spiritual leader. 

It would be easy to explore the implications of such a title, 
but it would be misleading to do so from the viewpoint of the 
‘democratic’ West with its embarrassment at the involvement of 
religion in political device. Misleading, because Argentina, 
although today a cosmopolitan society (with its large minorities 
of Italian, English, German and Slav origin, as well as its many 
Jews), is Spanish in more than linguistic allegiance. It is true that 
the wars of independence were directed against Spain, and the 
nineteenth century in Argentina, as in the other republics, saw 
government (or lack of government) that owed much more to 
the secular and anti-clerical ideas of the French Revolution than 
to those of Catholic Spain. Beneath the struggles of the generals, 
surviving even the domination of foreign (and especially British) 
capital investment, there was a sense of the wholly inevitable 
function of the Church as the symbol of continuity. Nowhere 
can the Gospel have seemed less revolutionary. In a subsequent 
article something will be said of the prospect for the Church in 
Latin America. Here it may be enough to suggest that to draw 
any certain conclusions from the religious policy of the Peron 


3 Achildren’s primer tells us of a child’s postcard ‘to Evita’, asking for a bicycle. A picture 
shows the little girl’s delight as her mother shows her the bicycle that has mysteriously 
been delivered at the door. 
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regime (it introduced compulsory religious instruction in the 
is it therefore ‘Catholic’ is to its special 
character, and is, too, to misunderstand the whole history of 
Latin America to which in so many ways it is the corollary. 

The most obvious mark of Argentina today is the stress on 
national autonomy. This is not only a matter of economic self- 
sufficiency, though such developments as the building of a large 
merchant-shipping fleet, the nationalization of the railways and 
the inauguration of important heavy industries, are evident proof 
of it. It has its human repercussions. Industrial workers have 
increased from 452,000 in 1935 to well over a million in 1953, and 
the growth of the cities, and especially of Buenos Aires, dramatic- 
ally reflects the revolution that is taking place. Nationalism must 
seem a vague enough idea in the vast areas of the pampa, but the 
solidarity (if only in the sense of life at close quarters in a town) of 
the workers makes for a sense of common purpose which General 
Perén has not been slow to exploit. The propaganda of the all- 
powerful General Confederation of Labour is more than an affair 
of wages and holidays with pay. It is directly concerned with the 
destiny of Argentina, under the leadership of Peron and faithful 
to the teaching of Evita; independencia econdmica y soberania politica, 
as one finds it so often stated. 

Inevitably this means an attitude of national pride which can 
seem naive to the European onlooker. But he is witnessing a 
rapid change, skilfully publicized, which in his own country and 

ture was the growth of centuries. Easy to smile at a regulation 
which requires that every concert should include a fixed proportion 
of Argentinian music (does it exist? he wonders). He may smile, 
too (though sardonically enough) at the frequent boast that the 
nationalized railway system is te best in South America (built by 
British engineers and the fruit of British investment, he will add). 
He may not smile at all when he hears of the ‘cold war’ between 
Argentina and Uruguay, due nominally to the Uruguayan recog- 
nition of the British sovereignty of the Falkland Islands, but 
certainly not unaffected by the presence and propaganda of Perén’s 
political enemies in Montevideo. The growing-pains of national 
independence can scarcely be pleasant, but it is fair to suppose that 
they can grow less. 

Yet it must be mere fantasy to think that the old order can 
return, The modalities of Per6n’s regime owe everything to his 
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own (and of course to his wife’s) genius, an evil genius though his 
opponents think it to be. But the situation which it has exploited 
is not the creation of a political ideology. In onins Sans 
throughout Latin America the same evolution is to be seen, how- 
cont lions may be the means used to foster (or obstruct) it. 
The restlessness, the impatience at a lingering foreign attitude that 
still regards a whole continent as ‘colonial’, the desire for economic 
independence as the guarantee of national dignity—all this, 
combined with growing political awareness a infinitely 
improved communications (a factor of enormous importance 
where geography itself has up to now made unity so hard to 
achieve), must be remembered when one is tempted to make 
quick generalisations about Peronismo. A process, which in Europe 
took centuries to come to its term, is in Latin America happening 
overnight, as it were. 

Speculation about the future must be more than usually pre- 
carious where Argentina is in question. But exasperation pe the 
condescension bred of other lands and other traditions can hardly 
make for understanding. You will scarcely like the hysteria and 
the muddle, and humour, you may think, would sometimes 
restore a true sense of proportion. But one’s own problems are 
never a matter for laughter, and the onlooker sees least of some 


games. 


NOTICE 
The February issue of BLACKFRIARS will include ‘Second Thoughts 
on the Priest Workers’, by John Fitzsimons, ‘Moral Dilemmas— 
VI: Judgment on War’, by Conrad Pepler, 0.p., and ‘Latin 
American—III: The Prospect for the Church’, by Illtud Evans, o.P. 
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NEW BEARINGS IN THE ‘CATHOLIC’ NOVEL! 
IAN GREGOR 


HIS is an important book. For beginning with this 
ejaculation from the litany of ‘blurb’ writers I have a 
reason; it is to underline at the outset the fact that what- 
ever disagreements one may have with Mr O’Donnell, his book 
marks the first serious and detailed attempt to consider the issues 
raised by the remarkable group of contemporary novels which have 
been written by Catholics. One avoids, carefully, labelling the 
group, although it is clear they possess a certain unity. Maria 
Cross ( the title is named after a Mauriac character) in offering the 
first account of this aspect of contemporary fiction raises the 
fundamental questions: what is the relationship between ‘belief’ 
and fiction; in what way does ‘belief’ modify and colour the 
sensibility of an individual writer; is it possible for the Catholic 
novelist to take over Maritain’s dictum, namely to have compas- 
sionate understanding of the sinner without collusion with the 
sin? The general impression that Mr O’Donnell’s book leaves is 
that he sides with Newman rather than Maritain, for whom 
literature was ‘the Life and Remains of Natural Man, innocent or 
guilty’. I say “general impression’ advisedly because Mr O’Donnell 
works for the major part of his book in terms of particular novels 
and novelists, and consequently such generalized dicta never 
become explicit. There is no affinity in approach between Maria 
Cross and Art and Scholasticism. 

‘This is not a book about Catholicism’, Mr O’Donnell begi 
his Preface, ‘It is a book about eight writers who are ore a 
It is not about their lives, or the techniques of these writers, but 
about the imaginative worlds which their works reveal.’ Mr 
O’Donnell’s argument as it develops is much too elaborate to be 
summarized here, but one might sets by noticing the curious 
distinction he makes in his opening sentence, and which pervades 
the whole book, the distinction between ‘technique’ and ‘imagina- 
tive world’. For the literary critic, the two must be co-extensive, 
the ‘imaginative world’ only existing in so far as the ‘technique’ 
has put it there; neither can be considered apart from the other, 
1 Maria Cross. By Donat O’Donnell (Chatto and Windus, 21s.). 
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except as profitless abstractions. The distinction which Mr O’Don- 
nell makes, and upon which he is anxious to insist, contributes 
towards making him curiously indifferent to the language which 
the writer uses. Sometimes, indeed, he seems to treat the language 
as a kind of appendage to ‘the world’. For instance, in a osnteally 
adverse account of Evelyn Waugh he remarks, ‘just as snobbery 
and adolescent cruelty gave edge or tension to his early work, so 
now the intense romantic and exclusive piety of his mature years 
gave him strength and eloquence’. The ‘eloquence’ comes almost 
arenthetically into account, as something existing apart from the 
imaginative pattern’ that Mr O’Donnell is intent on tracing. 
What is apparent in Brideshead Revisited is a heightened conscious- 
ness of ‘style’, invariably attendant on the ‘romantic’ side of 
Waugh, and entirely absent from the taut, satirical prose of A 
Handful of Dust and The Loved One. Mr O’Donnell’s ‘pattern’ 
would seem to suggest a similar design, though it does so by 
ignoring the basic strands—the strands of the language used. 
Given this kind of deflection itis remarkable how Mr O’Donnell 
maintains his critical balance. That he does so, and does so trium- 
phantly, one has only to turn to his chapters on Waugh and 
Greene to discover, which, considered as a whole, constitute the 
most perceptive criticism that I know of these two writers. 
Isolating with delicacy and precision Waugh’s ‘two most obvious 
characteristics—his humour and his snobbery’, Mr O’Donnell 
goes on to show how they have given these novels their particular 
shape and force, how if Waugh were not ‘the man who refers 
frequently to the “lower orders”, he would not have written such 
funny books’. Of his analysis of Greene’s The Heart of the Matter 1 
can only say that I find it, apart from certain points of emphasis, 
extremely convincing. To anyone concerned with 
and evaluating that novel, the central difficulty is with Scobie in 
that “one can never be sure whether the narration represents what 
he feels, or what he admits to himself that he feels’. It is a vital 
distinction, and on the answer given to it depends to what extent 
the reader is to judge Scobie'’s actions as critically ‘placed’ by 
Greene. By careful analysis Mr O’Donnell exposes the central 
ambiguity that the novel reveals, an ambiguity in the facts of the 
novel so that ‘the reader who feels that a theological-emotional 
sleight of hand has been practised on him can hardly be blamed if 
henceforth he looks for the missing card elsewhere than in the 
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pack dealt by, or tor, Scobie’. The last section of this chapter in 
which Mr O'Donnell looks at the novel for its social significance is 
much less satisfactory, and the rather strained enquiry prefigures 
the discussion in the final chapter in which Mr O’Donnell seeks 
to draw the strands of his book together to reveal their final pattern. 

It is this rather over-riding sense of ‘pattern’ that robs de final 
chapter of its compulsion; there is a determination to make things 
‘fit’,2 and one is continually made to feel that, acute as many of 
Mr O’Donnell’s conclusions are, they could be legitimately 
extended, and often with much great appropriateness, to writers 
who fall outside the Catholic group he is considering. Auden, 
for instance, offers affinities with Greene3 considerably more 
illuminating than anything Greene may have in common with 
Claudel, Bernanos, or Sean O’Faolain, to mention three of the 
writers studied by Mr O’Donnell. 

Of the remaining chapters, those on Mauriac and Péguy are 
the most satisfactory. The chapter on Mauriac is especially 
valuable with its insistence on the significance of the chronology 
of Mauriac’s novels, a significance which has been difficult to 
appreciate by those whose approach has been made by way of the 
translations of Mr Gerard Hopkins, where no attention has been 
paid to chronological development. Perhaps Mr O’Donnell lays 
too much stress on this—it would seem so when he dismisses La 


Pharisienne, probably the most remarkable novel to ap in 
England during the last decade, as ‘a laborious and dreary failure’. 
It would be carping, however, to conclude a review of Maria 
Cross on a note of disagreement, because obviously it is a book of 
prime importance for anyone whose concern is with the kind of 
novel so misleadingly called ‘Catholic’. It is a book which, in its 
realization that in the literary order, dogma must never be applied 
dogmatically, is able to attend intelligently and sensitively to 
what is being said by the Catholic novelist, without any irritable 
reaching for either the thurible or the moral smelling salts. 

2 Even to the extent of finding Mr Greene ‘coming nearest to the fascist mentality in his 
idealization of policemen and particularly in the ambiguity with which, in The Heart 
of the Matter, he treats the connivance of his sanctified policeman in murder’. It is in 
important significance of this kind that Mr O’Donnell is, presumably, most obedient 
to Chesterton’s function of criticism, quoted approvingly in the Preface, ‘to say things 
about an author . . . that would have made him jump out of his boots’. 

3 A suitable text to consider as a starting point would be The Old School, an anthology 


of mordant recollections about life in English public schools, edited by Greene and 
contributed to by Auden. It would be a text tellingly illustrative of Mr O’Donnell’s 
themes of exile and childhood. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO OTHER RELIGIONS. The Hulsean Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1949 by E. C. 
Dewick, p.p. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

The Hulsean Lectures, founded in 1777 under the will of the Revd 
John Hulse, forbid the lecturer to indulge in polemics save to protect 
the Church from such calamities as ‘the superstition of Popery or the 
enthusiasm of Methodism’. Papists and Methodists long dead will 
rejoice with Mr Hulse in the achievement of the Hulsean Lecturer in 
1949. 

A missionary for many years in India and Ceylon, Dr Dewick knows 
his Hindu, Muslim, and Buddhist. Wisely, he extends his definition of 
‘religion’ for his purposes to systems like Communism and Fascism, 
having much to say on the subject that is true and useful. The biblio- 
graphy does not list Professor Binchy’s book on the Church and 
Italian Fascism, which would have helped the author to a more informed 
appraisal of the Papal attitude. The chapter on “The Challenge from 
other Religions’ has valuable information on the new attitude to 
Christianity in the East. Other chapters deal with the Old Testament 
attitude to other religions, our Lord’s teaching in the Gospels, and as 
interpreted by Catholic and Protestant. Part VI has much of value in 
its treatment of ‘the weaknesses of missions today’ and ‘some outstand- 
ing problems’. 

Dr Dewick is at his best in his thoughtful pages on ‘motives behind 
the answers’ of Christian denominations to non-Christian challenges, 
and in ‘the recovery of first principles’. He adds some glowing tributes 
to Catholic missionaries. No Catholic desiring to explain the true 
sense of ‘outside the Church there is no salvation’ could improve on 
the author’s quotations from De Lugo (p. 123), Maritain and others. 

Apart from differences inherent in Dr Dewick’s position as a non- 
Catholic, our only quarrel with him is—paradoxically—that he has 
accepted the view, held officially till recently at the Vatican, of Jesuit 
missionaries in China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
‘Till recently’, because the Decree of Propaganda of December 8th, 
1939, is, after two hundred years, the vindication of their policy, even 
its ‘canonization’ as a norm for all modern missions. Catholics attacki 
Father Ricci in the seventeenth century said far worse things (and wi 
far less excuse than Dr Dewick) about him and his companions. Under 
the heading ‘Adaptation of Christianity to local conditions’, the author 
says very truly that ‘some of the most adventurous experiments 
towards adaptation have been made by missionaries of the Church of 
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Rome, in spite of its rigidity in tundamentals of doctrine and discipline’. 
(p. 193.) He . re of ‘the Jesuit missionaries who tried to obtain Papal 
sanction for the incorporation of the practice of ancestor worship into 
the Church. But all these were tactical moves, not based on the con- 
viction that the things adopted were of real value, but simply in the 
hope that they would attract a larger number of converts. There was 
in them a spirit of compromise and even of dishonesty; in the long run 
they neither brought nor deserved to bring permanent success.’ (p. 193.) 

Had Dr Dewick been delivering the Hulsean Lectures soon after 
their foundation, he would either have inherited the fantastic lies 
about Popery which were the official ‘history’ of the time, or been 
prevented from using any uncontaminated sources of truth to which he 
might have found access. 

Sad to relate, the ‘official’ story about the Jesuit missions in China is 
as much based on calumny as was the government propaganda against 
Popery accepted by Mr Hulse in 1777; the difference is not in the malice 
of motive or unscrupulousness of method, but in the religion of the 
calumniators. Not Protestants or non-Christians killed Christian pros- 
pects in China but the hatred of certain Catholics for Jesuits. Not till 
Pastor published his monumental work on the Popes—after Leo XIII 
had vindicated the claims of truth and insisted on the opening of the 
Vatican archives to historical research—could the truth be told fully 
of the weakness of Pope Clement XIV, elect of the Bourbons for the 
— purpose of suppressing the Jesuits (cf. Pastor, History of the Popes, 
Vol. 38). 

It was as part of the mining operations preceding this explosion that 
a systematic campaign of calumny was organized against the Jesuit 
missions in India and China. If the earlier story had not been told from 
documents, as Pastor has done for the suppression, that is largely 
because the oath imposed on the missionaries acted, in effect, as a ban on 
self-defence. 

Time, however, always on the side of truth and justice, is now taking 
its revenge. Interest among Protestants as well as Catholics in Father 
Ricci’s experiment in ‘missionary accommodation’—briefly, the intro- 
duction of the bride of Christ dressed for China as a Chinese bride—is 
being increasingly recognized as the most intelligent commendation 
of Christianity in the whole of its history. Its supreme justification is 
its adoption as official policy today—though, alas, centuries too late. 
What the Chinese recognized then as sincere respect by profound 
scholars for their language, culture and religion seems to them now— 
for they have long memories—a mere measure of expediency to favour 
an alien religion. 


The ban on discussion of the Chinese rites has hitherto prevented or 
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hindered research by those most interested and concerned. But, even 
forty years ago, there were a few with knowledge and detachment 
sufficient to state the conclusion which a documented account will, 
they believe, establish. 

The following is a review in The Times Literary Supplement as far 
back as April 6th, 1911. I have taken it from a work still in manuscript 
which gives no more than the text. The reviewer is, in the tradition of 
that periodical, anonymous; it is not of course the purpose or effect of 
such anonymity to exempt him from justifying his statements: 

‘The progress of the Church of Rome has more than once been 
impeded by selfish partisans within her gates. . . . China might have 
been hers if she had only given heed to the Emperor Kang Tsi. [This 
on the question of fact as to Chinese intentions in “ancestor-worship’”’.] 
With unprecedented condescension to “foreign devils”, the Son of 
Heaven deigned personally to assure Roman Catholics that certain 
social customs were purely civil and had no connection whatever 
with idolatry and superstition. But Rome would listen to no one 
except those who grudged the Pekin missionaries the position they 
had acquired at the Chinese court, and she thus brought upon her- 
self the wrath of the Monarch and the consequent persecution of the 
Christians. 

‘India might have been hers if she had allowed De Nobili to 
continue the conversion of the Brahmins; yet here again she had no 
ear save for the calumnies of an envious rival, in consequence of 
which she issued a set of rules, some of them suicidal, formed in 
ignorance of local conditions.’ 

THOMAS ROBERTS, S.J. 


THE REIGN OF QUANTITY AND THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By René 

Guénon (Luzac; 25s.) 

THE Unity oF Reticions. By Frithjof Schuon (Faber ; 

218. 

René Guénon, who died in 1951, left behind him a body of writing, 
which Pére Daniélou, in his Essai sur le Mystere de I’ Histoire, has charac- 
terized as one of the most singular of our time. He made himself the 
exponent of what he called the ‘metaphysical tradition’, which he held 
was the unifying principle of all the great religions of east and west, 
and from this point of view he proceeded to make a devastating attack 
on all modern thought and modern civilization as a prolonged process 
of ‘deviation’ from the truth. Though the tone and method of his 
attack was extremely uncompromising, there is much in it with which 
a Catholic can agree. He himself regarded medieval Catholicism as one 
of the principal expressions in the west of the metaphysical tradition, 
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and in many respects he was simply recalling some of the fundamental 
positions of Thomist philosophy. But at the same time his real position 
is deeply opposed to Catholicism. He believed that the ‘metaphysical 
tradition’ is an esoteric form of truth, of which the great religions, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Catholicism are difterent esoteric 

ressions adapted to popular needs. Religion is for him always an 
inferior form of truth which the philosopher has to transcend in order 
that he may be initiated into the higher wisdom of ‘metaphysic’. 

It can easily be seen how this theory, which is simply a form of 
modern gnosticism, lends itself to intellectual pride, and it must be 
confessed that the tone of conscious superiority which he habitually 
adopts tends to grow wearisome. This is especially so in the present 
em but at the same time his criticism of modern civilization is ex- 
traordinarily penetrating. His thesis is that the modern world, that is 
to say Europe since the Renaissance, has tended to the gradual elimina- 
tion of quality from life in the favour of quantity. This is seen in the 
whole method of modern science which aims at the reduction of every- 
thing to quantity, and is shown in the practical sphere in modern indus- 
trialism which tends to eliminate all the individual quality of crafts- 
manship, and in the political order where the individual person tends to 
be reduced toa unit ina mass. The result is that mechanism and material- 
ism become the accepted order of life, and man feels himself to be 
enclosed in a rigidly determined system of blind force. But it is an 
interesting feature of the present work that Guénon considers that this 
materialistic phase has already passed its peak period, and we are now 
entering on a new phase, which may be called that of ‘spiritualism’. 
This is no less pernicious in his eyes the former phase, and marks 
indeed the nadir of human evolution. It means in fact that while the way 
of the spirit has become increasingly blocked to all higher influences, 
the world is now being besieged by occult forces of a sub-human 
order, which are preparing the way for its destruction. A great part of 
the book is taken up with what he calls the ‘counter-tradition’, which 
manifests itself in various forms of perverted spirituality. This ‘counter- 
tradition’ he sees in Christian terms as the work of ‘anti-Christ’, which 
heralds the ‘end of the world’, though it must be said that for him the 
end of the world is the end of a ‘cycle’ and not the final end of Christian 
expectation. In all this, though a Christian has to make continual 
reservations, there is revealed an astonishing insight and a vast erudition 
in the spiritual doctrine of east and west. 

M. Frithjof Schuon, who is a Frenchman like René Guénon, and, if 
not actually a disciple, writes from precisely the same point of view, has 
a more attractive style of writing with particular reference to the 


Islamic tradition, whereas Guénon made himself the exponent princi- 
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pally of Hindu doctrine. His attempt to ‘reconcile’ Christianity and 
Islam, and to show that both are identical in their esoteric meaning, 
while adapted in their esoteric form to different people and different 
circumstances, is not very convincing. In particular, the argument that 
Christianity was etnias an esoteric seis is quite untenable and 
is based on a misreading of the evidence. But at the same time the 
comparison brings out elements of extraordinary interest and his 
exposition of the ‘metaphysical’ doctrine of Islam and its relation to 
other forms of traditional wisdom reveals a depth and range of know- 
ledge which is not inferior to that of Guénon. In all it must be said that 
though the point of view of this ‘metaphysical tradition’ is unaccept- 
abletoa Catholic, it nevertheless deserves our serious study and demands 
to be given its proper place in a Catholic philosophy of religion. 
BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


THE Principat UPANisHaDs. Edited with Introduction, Text, Transla- 
tion and Notes by S. Radhakrishnan. (George Allen and Unwin; 
sos. cloth; 35s. paper). 

The ‘principal’ Upanishads in this volume are no less than eighteen. 
The Sanscrit text is transliterated, and followed, verse by verse, with a 
fairly literal but generally readable English translation. The distracting 
precedent has been followed of interspersing the notes in the text, 
instead of relegating them to footnotes or to a separate section. Indeed 
the difference between 11-point and 10-point is all that distinguishes 
text from notes, with the result (aided sometimes by inconsistent spacing 
and indenting) that the flow and continuity of the Upanishads them- 
—— even more effectively broken than in the editions of the Advaita 
As a. 

This is a small complaint to make about a truly great piece of work. 
The notes themselves are sometimes purely textual and philological, 
but are often profoundly illuminating. Both the notes and Se introduc- 
tion are scattered with parallels from Western, Moslem and Christian 
writers, among whom St Thomas Aquinas is frequently and intelli- 
gently quoted. Professor Radhakrishnan’s breadth of reading is no less 
remarkable than his depth of understanding. But always his approach 
and treatment is that of the detached, conscientious scholar, never that 
of the salesman. 

This spirit permeates his 120-page introduction. It should remove 
many misconceptions, and be read with particular interest by theologians 
—especially such as assume that the ‘mysticism’ and ‘salvation’ of 
Vedanta is purely ‘natural’ and disregards divine grace. Professor 
Radhakrishnan appears, however, to agree with those who find its 
beliefs about rebirth and transmigration irreconcilable with Christian 
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beliefs about the after-life: we should have welcomed his judgment on 
Coomaraswamy’s sition of “The Eternal Transmigrant’. 

But the author, for all his eirenicism, is no bland indifferentist. 
He concludes that ‘Loyalty to our particular tradition means not only 
concord with the past, but also freedom from the past. The living past 
’ should serve as a great inspiration and support for the future.’ Yet his 
own sympathies are broad enough to offer this monumental labour to 
‘students of Christian religion and theology, especially those who wish 
to make Indian Christian thought not merely “geographically” but 
“organically” Indian’. 

Victor WHITE, O.P. 


PsycHoLocicat Rertections. An Anthology of the Writings of 
C. G. Jung, Selected and Edited by Jolande Jacobi. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

The wrapper proclaims that in this book we shall find Jung’s 
“psychology explained in more than a thousand quotations chosen from 
sixty of his published books’. This is less than fair; the thousand and 
more quotations are here indeed, but certainly the psychology is not 
explained. Dr Jacobi’s own preface (which the iret a should surely 
have read) scrupulously warns us that an exposition, to say nothing of 
an explanation, of Jung’s psychology is precisely what she had not 
attempted: “The object of compiling the following selection of quota- 
tions was not to present Jung’s theory in its purely scientific and pro- 
fessional aspect but rather to show . . . a few of the more important 
aspects of existence reflected in humanity in general, when understood 
and illuminated by psychology’. She adds that she has omitted ‘the 
foundations of Jung’s theory, the basic lines of his analytical psychology, 
with its vast number of definitions and its varied weave of concepts and 
forms, the whole of its case material and the amplifying verifications of 
the auxiliary sciences—and much more besides’. And indeed, outside 
the sections on ‘Dreams’ and ‘Doctor and Patient’, there is compara- 
tively little in the whole volume which deals directly with psycho- 
therapeutic theory and practice. The bulk of the quotations are taken 
from Jung’s more recent work, and a great many of them are obiter 
dicta on a variety of subjects which enhance the book’s agreeableness as 
the anthology which is all that it claims to be, but make it valueless as 
a text-book or an explanation. 

Dr Jacobi’s gifts in selecting and arranging material for an anthology 
are already known to readers of her Paracelsus. This time her task should 
have been easier, and the result is no less successful. Given her terms of 
reference, the selection seems fair and reasonable; though one misses 
(especially in the section “Between Good and Evil’) some pronounce- 
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ments where, verbally at least, Jung is most at variance with, and indeed 
hostile to, traditional Catholic views. She gives due warning that it 
would be alien to Jung’s whole conception to treat his utterances as 
oracular, dogmatic pronouncements, and is aware ‘that many of the 
chosen passages may . . . seem unusual, controversial, even alien’. 
And she assures us that the ‘book is not intended for the experts’. But 
the reader who is acquainted with the contexts—textual, scientific and 
personal—from which the quotations have been lifted may too easily 
get an impression of an avalanche of unsubstantiated opinions and 
even of a tiresome opinionativeness. Yet many of them will be found 
justified by their own merits, and to justify the editor’s more sanguine 
hopes of the book’s usefulness. 
Victor WHITE, 0O.P. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WortD Topay. By Dom Aelred Graham. 

(Thames and Hudson; 15s.) 

A large field, the title suggests; and far from virgin soil. One wonders, 
taking the book up, whole anything can still be said usefully, that is 
precisely, on a topic so vague and hackneyed. It is the more refreshing, 
then, to find the author listing, in the first chapter, a series of pretty 
downright and definite charges brought against the Church from 
various quarters today; and rolling up his sleeves to deal with them 
manfully. 

He says that his book is not an apologetic for Catholicism; but it is a 
controversial work, and herein lies its merit. For on the whole the 
controversy is well and even cogently conducted. The author is 
glaringly discourteous to Mr Hoyle, but as a rule he tries to put himself 
in the enemy’s shoes, to state the objection fairly; though the fairness is 
much less evident where the objector speaks as a philosopher rather 
than as a Protestant. Especially where the author is addressing the Chris- 
tian non-Catholic, his arguments have a satisfactory seriousness, a 
certain profundity. The best parts of the book are the most theological 
parts. The author is strongest as a biblical theologian; otherwise his 
performance falls short of his pretensions. But where he speaks directly 
of ‘the Creator-creature relationship in which God and man . . . con- 
front one another’, he strikes deep and true; one feels then that he is 
writing from knowledge, as a monk whose daily meditation has found 
words. So, too, whenever he touches the New Testament one feels the 
same sureness, an intimate and intelligent acquaintance with the matter 
in hand. There must be few Catholics writing today who can handle 
the text of Scripture so persuasively: chapter 6 (“The Setting’) on our 
Lord’s institution of the Church and the Petrine Office is a small master- 
piece. 
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The book becomes clearer and more coherent as it ee on, as the 


author’s concern not merely to refute, nor even merely to persuade, 
but positively to assist our separated Christian brethren comes to 
govern the argument more and more. He clears the air by insisting, 
in line with St Thomas, on the distinction between the formal object 
of faith, God as the first truth, and the condition of faith’s presence and 
purity in us, the Church. The Church’s authority thus placed in correct 
perspective, Dom Aelred goes on to stress the material objects of faith, 
the credenda, which non-Catholics too may in some degree share with 
us, in so far as they believe these on God’s authority and have not 
culpably rejected their God-appointed custodian on earth. He has wise 
things to say on the ‘correct order in speaking about faith’, on which 
matter one is delighted to see him quote Cardinal Manning’s extremely 
searching and too little known iagnosis of the ‘hindrances’ to the 
spread ofthe faith in England. On the ‘apparent defects in contemporary 
Catholicism’ he makes some guarded but telling suggestions. 

On the whole a worthy and useful book; which might indeed have 
been shorter and which here and there has touches of what may be 


called pomposity. KENELM FosTER, 0.?. 


THE REFUGEE IN THE Post-War Wortp. By Jacques Vernant. (George 

Allen and Unwin; 45s.) 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when the Wandering Jew 
was a typical symbol of the refugee. In spite of wars, whether concerned 
with religion or territory, and in spite of persecution, people did not 
tend to move away from their homeland in large ra ace the 
exception perhaps of those millions of immigrants who, for the most 
part under economic pressure, sought a new and brighter tomorrow 
in the America of the nineteenth century. By and large the only people 
who moved were the Jews, subjected down the ages to pressure, perse- 
cution and pogrom. But now all this is changed. The plight of the 
refugee has in the last thirty years become an international problem 
which can only be dealt with adequately at an international level. 
By the end of 1938 when the League of Nations set up the High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees it was estimated that these num- 
bered approximately 600,000, most of whom were in flight from the 
totalitarian regimes of the Nazis, Fascists and Communists. The figures 
reached oon dimensions during the second world war, when the 
number who were driven from their homes by the fighting was 
estimated at thirty million. At the end of the war a large proportion 
of these people returned to their home territory or were assimilated 
elsewhere, but in 1946 there were still more than a million and a half 


who were technically refugees and in need of assistance and protection. 
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A refugee is defined in terms of absence from his country of origi 
through persecution or fear of persecution for reasons of race, aatitedliee 
or political opinion, along with an inability or unwillingness to return. 
He is a man who has to go where he can, not where he will—and he 
cannot retrace his steps. He is an alien, a man without a country, a 
prey to instability, isolation and the unknown. Hence the necessity 
for an international body which will give him status on an international 
plane. Itis well that this body, or its local office, should have the appraise- 
ment of the eligibility of those claiming to be refugees because it goes 
a long way to ensuring uniformity of judgment and of treatment. As 
M. Vernant says, “This leads to the conception of a whole series of 
steps which the refugee, with the help, support and advice of the body 
or bodies created for the purpose, must climb, one after another, from 
the first day of exile until his final establishment in a new society, from 
his initial state of minority till, having acquired full rights of citizen- 
ship in a new country, he is no longer legally and socially an inferior 
and, consequently, ceases to be a refugee’. 

This book is a study of the problems of the refugee made possible 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. M. Vernant has directed 
his team well. After a general account of the problem to which refugees 
give rise, a brief outline of the history of international refugee bodies 
from the Nansen Commission to the present United Nations High 
Commissioner’s Office, and a description of the ethnic and national 
categories of refugees, a full analysis is given of the position of the 
refugees in different countries. The most important groups are the 
countries of transit, those which have allowed numbers of refugees to 
settle permanently and the so-called ‘countries of re-establishment’ : 
ie. of final emigration. In each case there is a study of the general 
problem in the particular country, then the main legislative provisions, 
and finally the economic and social situation of the refugees. The result 
is to provide a most detailed picture of the disposition of refugees 
throughout the world, as well as an encouraging reminder that in a 
world where suspicion seems at times to triumph over trust and hatred 
over love, there are many countries which despite their own econo- 
mic, social and political difficulties are willing to grant asylum to those 
who are helplessly adrift through no fault of their own. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


Tue Cause oF Betnc. The Philosophy of Creation in St Thomas. By 
James F. Anderson. (B. Herder; 25s.) 
The first chapter of Dr Anderson’s study is devoted to the existen- 
tial ground of all that is, the cause of being as being. It gives a straight- 
forward account of St Thomas’s thought with plenty of reference to 
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De Potentia, Contra Gentiles and the Summa. Dr Anderson writes, “The 
cause of existence is the cause of a thing’s total being; existence actualises 
a thing in its total integrity, because it actualises it qua being. Existence 
is an act which penetrates the entire entity of a thing, . all the 
entity that a thing has: the cause of existence is the cause of everything 
that pertains to, or participates in, existence as such’. It will be seen that 
he handles his theme ably. 

The second chapter is particularly good and the author leans heavily 
on Sertillanges es he writes (p. 45): ‘The relation of creation is, as 
St Thomas puts it, a certain reality in the creature only because the 
creature is a created thing, a being caused by God. But God cannot 
be qualified as a “cause” in any even remotely univocal sense, for he 
transcends the whole order of created causality. Therefore the notion 
of creation as a relation based on the creature must be purified of every 
least element of univocity. Creation can be termed a praedicamental 
relation only analogically, just as it can be designed as an accident only 
analogically.’ That is pres said. 

In the third and fourth chapters he discusses the possibility of an 
eternal world and shows how St Thomas’s metaphysics of the creature 
abstracts from all consideration of duration and of time. His final 
chapter is devoted to the creative ubiquity of God and his analogical 
8 enables him to form a just idea of God’s ‘presence’ in the 
world. 

An occasional reference to Maritain, Gilson and de Finance shows 
that Dr Anderson is abreast of modern developments in this field of 
thought, but from first to last he is the constant and immediate disciple 
of St Thomas. His book is intelligent and clear; it lacks angst but it has 
(what is better) a sense of mystery. 

WILLIAM BarDEN, 0.P. 


Earty CuristiAN Worsuip. By Oscar Cullman. (S.C.M. Press; 

Studies in Biblical Theology No. 10; 8s.) 

Before the enterprising $.C.M. Press published the English transla- 
tion, this work in German and French had become well known on the 
continent and Dr Cullman’s reputation as a scripture scholar and critic 
had long been established. All that he writes is stimulating and demands 
consideration. 

Early Christian Worship is really two books, without indeed very 
much connection between them. In the first, Dr Cullman assembles all 
the data of the New Testament on early Christian worship, and with 
the Didache and Justin Martyr to assist interpretation, he produces a 
clear picture. Prayers, preaching, the meal, the ‘recalling’ of the Last 
Supper, the Easter meals of our Lord with the Apostles, and the 
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eschatalogical theme; these, with other elements went to make up the 


Eucharistic Liturgy. Alongside this was one other service, Baptism. 
Writing for his fellow-Protestants, he argues vigorously against the 
notion that there was a ‘Service of the Word’, separate from the 
Eucharist. He sums up his views in these words: “This development 
seems to me, therefore, in direct contradiction of the commonly accep- 
ted view, to have taken place not in the direction of a combination 
of two originally different serivces but rather in the sense of an at first 
gradual separation into two acts’. (p. 31.) There is much here that is of 
interest to Catholics too, even if here and there we should not always 
agree. Fr Crehan’s Early Christian Baptism and the Creed supplies the 
corrective to the statement that Baptism was ‘in the name of Christ’ 
(p. 25), and Dom Ralph Russell in his excellent treatment of early 
Christian worship in the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture pro- 
vides other mises-au-point. 

In the second part, Dr Cullman, using his great and fascinating skill 
as an exegete—especially of St John—reveals the underlying liturgical 
themes of the Fourth Gospel. If through an excessive esprit de systéme he 
once or twice finds double meanings where there are none, it is a small 
price to pay for so much richness. Whether or not one entirely endorses 
all his views, he reveals new depths in the Gospel and stimulates thought. 

J. D. Cricuton 


A THEOLOGY oF SALVATION. By Ulrich E. Simon. (S.P.C.K.; 25s.) 
This book bears the subtitle ‘A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55’, yet 
so far and so refreshingly departs from the usual jumbled lumpiness of a 
commentary, biblical or otherwise, as to make easy and even exciting 
reading. This result may be ascribed chiefly to the author’s sensitivity 
to the unity of the Isaian Book of Consolation which he firmly 
champions, and only secondarily to the employment of the objective 
exegetical aims and methods set out in his introduction. It is a case 
rather of the sensitivity determining aims and methods, than of the 
latter holding the former in check. This is perhaps shown negatively 
by the fact that the zest and warmth, which contribute so brilliantly to 
the success of the commentary, out of that context serve only to confuse. 
A briefer and clearer introduction would have been more helpful. 
Yet it is not merely Dr Simon’s aesthetic response to the poetic 
genius of Isaias 40-55 which is responsible for his success. As the 
Hebrewauthor may be said to have sacrificed his poetry to his function 
of prophet, so his present commentator’s awareness of that poetry is 
placed at the service of the faith which receives God’s word through 
the prophet. That reception in faith may be hindered by lack of insight 
both into the immediate aims of the sacred writer, and, above all, into 
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his present relevance. Dr Simon correctly considers it the commen- 
tator’s task to throw what light he can on both these factors. 

As to the question of date (which is not given the disproportionate 
amount of space it has in most modern commentaries), he favours the 
view of C. Torrey which would place it much later than the time of 
Cyrus. Whether or not this is to be expected, the line of argument in 
this present book is sufficiently strong to render this view no longer one 
to be peremptorily ruled as out of court as it has been up to now. 

R.T. 


Opposites. By Paul Roubiczek. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; 21s. 

‘I accept the fundamental theses of Kant as my starting point in this 
book.’ This is the cause both of its merits and of its defects. It makes no 
concessions to readers who are accustomed to the more light-hearted 
fashions of today, but well repays the effort required to read it. 

Mr Roubiczek has made an acute and thorough investigation of the 
way in which human beings think. He believes that ‘we apply opposites 
whenever we think at all, and accurate thinking, therefore, depends 
upon their correct application’. He maintains a fundamental opposition 
between internal and external reality, the respective realms of morals 
and science, but connects more closely than Kant did by showing that 
many concepts pass over from one to the other. The investigation also 
indicates that final knowledge of a metaphysical kind is impossible to an 
intellect which can never grasp unity because it is bound to use opposi- 
tions; but this deficiency is corrected by the use of feeling, through 
which we can experience unity without being able to think it. This 
refusal to identify man with his mind is an important modification of 
Kant’s rationalism. 

Nevertheless the whole study is limited by its Kantian presupposi- 
tion that all thought is discursive. To justify the mind’s power to think 
metaphysically is a long task, but in the present context we might 
suggest as a line of enquiry the opposition implied in this passage of 
St Thomas: “The processes of metaphysical science are said to be marked 
with insight, for there most of all is to be found the fullest understanding. 
Reasoning differs from understanding as multitude from unity, as 
time from eternity, as circumference from centre. Reasoning is 
characteristically busy about many things, but understanding rests on 
one simple truth.’ (De Trinitate; 6, 1.) RLB 


Tupor PRELATES AND Potitics, 1536-1558. By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 
(Princeton University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 32s. 6d.) 
Historians have nowhere found objectivity harder to achieve than 
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in the study of the English Reformation. It has been so easy to interpret 
the hectic events of the mid-sixteenth century in terms of what followed 
them: so easy for Protestant historians to point to the unexpectedly 
rapid conversion of a nation to a new faith, and so easy for Catholics 
to forget, in practice, that the Council of Trent was far in the future, 
that the Papacy of Pius V was yet to come; while even so distinguished 
a Tudor historian as Mr A. L. Rowse can make himself ridiculous by 
his quixotic refusal to understand the significance of religious convic- 
tions in that intensely religious age. 

Mr Smith makes none of these mistakes, and it is because he so 
successfully avoids historical hindsight that his book is so valuable. 
He sets out to analyse the English episcopate, man by man, to classify 
them into reformers and conservatives—a more historical terminology 
than Catholic and Protestant—and to seek some explanation of their 
actions and attitudes in the habits of thought which they acquired 
from their various avocations. Stated with brutal oversimplification, 
his conclusions are these: the conservative bishops had been trained in 
the law, and had found their careers in the service of the state, as 
administrators or as diplomats. The reformers had been theologians 
or religious; their formative environment, the university or the cloister. 
The statesman-bishop, accordingly, was marked by a strong regard 
for legality, for social order, for tradition, for “human prudence’. Mr 
Smith obviously approves of him. The reforming bishop, the Church- 
man, on the other hand, cared more for salvation than for legality, and 
was prepared to risk everything in this world in order to advance the 
cause of ‘the Gospel’. In fact, he was more interested in religion than 
in the state, while the conservative really considered sedition a more 
terrible thing than sin. In the twenties, and even in the thirties, in the 
era of what Mr Smith calls humanist and liberal Catholicism, it was still 
possible to regard religious debate (so long as it was not conducted by 
the inferior sort) as a theologian’s parlour game; the issue only became 
real when the consequences of innovation were seen in their eventual 
frightfulness: civil war in Germany and the threat of it in England. By 
that time, two things had happened: first, events had swept far past 
the tolerance of the conservatives, who now found that only the full 
and papal faith offered an escape from the turmoil of reform; and 
secondly, the Church itself had woken up, the Council of Trent had 
begun, and Catholicism had responded to the Protestant challenge by 
expelling, under Caraffa, the liberal and humanist worm that had 
crept under its skin. 


Not all of this is new, and not all of it is true, but Mr Smith’s 
purpose has consistently been to see the events of these wild years as 
contemporaries saw them, and his thesis is reinforced with a wealth of 
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quotation. He has realised that contemporaries are influenced by their 
own view of events, and that neither Gardiner nor Latimer was troubled 
by the researches of twentieth-century historians. Mr Smith is well 
aware of the vast importance of economic change as a cause of the unrest 
which frequently assumed a religious complexion, but he also knows 
that ‘wily Winchester’ traced the whole trouble to innovation in the 
Church: not indeed because he regarded the troubles of the time as the 
vengeance of God, as the reformers tended to do, but because to him 
and to the conservative bishops, a challenge to one authority threatened 
a challenge to another. Deny the Pope, and you are free to deny the 
King: and the bishop, the landlord, and the magistrate. 

There can be no doubt that Mr Smith’s book, by uncovering some 
of the motives that influenced their policies, by revealing their worldly 
wisdom, their preoccupation with social propriety, is (though its 
author intends, perhaps, the opposite) a scathing indictment of the 
spirituality of the English episcopate on the eve of the Schism, and for 
many years after it. It also demonstrates how, when twenty-five years 
had gone by, the Catholic bishop of Mary’s reign tended to be what 
the Henrician and Edwardian reformer had been: a man of religion, 
nota councillor of state. One suspects that in the days when mp 
was a revolutionary religion, Gardiner and Tunstal, Bonner and Hea 
and the rest, would have been ruthless provincial governors under 
the Roman Empire: and one can be sure that Latimer and Hooper 
would have been in the catacombs, along with the new Marian bishops 
like Goldwell and White. And yet how soon after the year with which 
this book closes did the Protestant Archbishop Parker assume all the 
conservative anxieties of the Henrician age! 

This discussion can convey nothing of the stylistic vigour Mr Smith 
displays, but a word must be said to commend the documentation and 
the evidence which is unfailingly adduced with every assertion. There 
is no space to do more than refer to the careful but brilliantly told 
account of the manoeuvres of the religious parties between 1540 and 
1546, or to the lucid introductory chapter which tells of the educational 
atmosphere of the Cambridge which most of these bishops knew. 

The faults in this work are perhaps due to its brevity. Although a 
wholly admirable account is given of the conservatives, too little is 
said, with too little precision, of the reformers. The dissolution of the 
monasteries, too, one feels, is more relevant to Mr Smith’s thesis than 
his discussion suggests. Apart from their international, and so papal, 
character, he seems to regard them as significant chiefly because they 
implied belief in purgatory, and although this view was all too common 
among both reformers (who therefore hated them) and Catholics 
(who therefore valued them for their prayers), even on the eve of the 
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Reformation they meant something beyond that. Again, one is 
tempted to ask why the conservatives of Henry VIII's reign should so 
conticheniy have regarded heresy as sedition and orthodoxy as its anti- 
dote, when the Catholic fifteenth century had been so greatly disturbed. 
Had the early Tudors really done their work of consolidation so well 
that their achievement led their subjects to forget the past? Finally, 
a fuller discussion of the Protestant reaction in the last year of Henry's 
reign would have been valuable. The problem is relegated to a foot- 
note, rather undeservedly. 

The volume is equipped with five appendices, the last two of which 
are especially valuable, giving the academic and ecclesiastical status of 
all the bishops of the period; there is a bibliography of printed books 
(which disappointingly omits Fr Philip Hughes’s recent work) and an 
excellent index. On page 108, note 11, ‘Magdalene’ should be so spelt, 
and on page 200, note 41, ‘Henry VIII’ should of course be read for 
‘Henry VII’. 


Tue Tupor Ace. By A. J. Williamson. (Longmans; 25s.) 

This is an honest and very competent text-book of the period 
1485-1603. Political and economic history are treated in detail, and 
excellent pages are, in particular, devoted to the Navy, and to the 
oceanic enterprises of the sixteenth century. Constitutional history is 
sadly neglected, so that the reader loses a total view of thedevelopment 
and significance of the period; and strangely enough, for all the 


economic pre-occupations of the book, the vital changes inside 
English society in these years are rather scantily discussed. It is perha 
to be expected that the literary and intellectual background should 
wholly neglected, although religious history, if told without much 
enthusiasm, is given very fair treatment. 

Mr Williamson has very properly avoided controversial ju ts, 
but rather refers the reader to more detailed or partisan works; and 
similarly, while he has incorporated the latest research into his book, 
he has been laudably tentative in his approach to new theories that 
have yet to prove themselves. Altogether, Mr Williamson’s book can 
be safely recommended as an nonlatien to Tudor history. 

There is an excellent table of contents, a good index, and a short 
bibliography. In future editions, the books and articles referred to in 
footnotes might well also be listed at the end. 


Stuart Wates. By A. H. Dodd. (University of Wales 
Press; 155.) 
In these six studies Professor A. H. Dodd has given us a masterly 
survey of what is to a great extent an untilled field. To the general 
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reader the chapter on the Social Order is likely to prove the most 
interesting section of the book on account of the admirable view of life 
in seventeenth-century Wales that is provided. The account of the lesser 

entry and of the relationship between landlord and tenant is particu- 
farly valuable. The extent to which rents were paid in kind resembles 
the position throughout Scotland at this period. Professor Dodd has an 
excellent brief account of the houses of the tenantry. 

The description of the typical manor house is also clear. The author 
stresses the small scale of ie buildings compared to those erected in 
England at this time. There was a tendency as at Glyn Cywarch to set 
up a second house close to an existing one rather than to enlarge the 
original building. A detailed study of Welsh seventeenth-century 
houses would prove of value. It is one of the many merits of Professor 
Dodd’s new volume that it constantly suggests subjects for more 
detailed enquiry. The section on education in the general survey is full 
of interest. The contacts between various colleges and specific Welsh 
counties would repay study. The link between Anglesey and St John’s 
College, Cambridge, is a case in point. 

Professor Dodd’s second chapter deals with the influence of Ludlow 
and the third is entitled “Wales and Ireland’. The long fourth chapter, 
‘Nerth y Committee’, will have the greatest appeal to those who oe 
a detailed interest in the political and social iow of Wales in the 
seventeenth century. A mass of detail relating to Welsh life under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate is set out very lucidly. Throughout 
all these balanced and scholarly studies the points made by Professor 
Dodd convince the reader. The last two sections of the book on “The 
Dawn of Party Politics’ and “The Glorious Revolution’ are of a more 
general character. It is to be hoped that Professor Dodd may have time 
to undertake a general history of Wales from the period of the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. He is admirably qualified to present a most 
interesting and convincing picture. Studies in Stuart Wales should find 
a place in every library which has a section devoted to the history of 
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Tue PousH NationaL CaTHouic in America and Poland. 

By Theodore Andrews, TH.D. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 

The Polish National Catholic Church (which must not be confused 
with the Mariavite movement in Poland itself) had its principal origin 
in a Polish parish at Scranton, Pennsylvania, where a schism began in 
1897. Other groups of clergy and lay people joined it, and its leader, 
Father Francis Hodur, was consecrated bishop by the Old Catholic 
archbishop of Utrecht (Gerard Gul) ten years later. In 1923, through the 
initiative of a missioner from America, the first P.N.C.C. parish in 
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Poland was organised in Cracow. Except tor the use of the Polish 
language in pes worship and permission for married clergy (which 
at first was not popular), the P.N.C.C. seems not to differ a great 
deal outwardly from ordinary Polish Catholic practice. In organization 
it is marked by the active and responsible part played by the laity. 
(The desire for this, especially where the administration of parochial 
finances is concerned, is a very old cause of trouble among Catholic 
immigrants from continental Europe in U.S.A.). Doctrinally, the 
movement displays a rather confused ‘liberalizing’ (for want of a better 
word), which as formulated appears principally to represent the personal 
views of the late Bishop Hodur. Among the people valle com- 
memorated are Adam Mickiewicz, John Hus, Savonarola and Peter 
Waldo. In the book under notice, 186,000 adherents are credited to the 
P.N.C.C. in America in 1936, and 250,000 in Poland in 1950, where its 
bishop died in a communist prison in 1951. 

Dr Theodore Andrews is an Episcopalian clergyman, and his account 
of the P.N.C.C. is very well written, sympathetic but not uncritical. 
But when one thinks of other examples of separatism among Catholics 
(and{Orthodox) in America, the story he tells seems almost too quiet, 
simple and straightforward. It is impossible to examine it in detail heve, 
but reference must be made to the key of the trouble, indicated in the 
second word of the schism’s title, ‘National’. Dr Andrews writes: 


A new and discordant note has wounded the church loyalties of 
many devout Poles in America, in their discovery that their Church 
(which they had thought of as Polish par excellence) was almost 
completely under the control of descendants of an earlier immigra- 
tion, the Irish, and to a much lesser extent the Germans . . . dominated 
by a hierarchy and people largely Irish in background, and with a 
‘nationalism’ fully as church-centred as their own. . . . Most Polish 
immigrants came from the peasantry rather than the intelligentsia; 
and they had always accepted the Roman Catholic Church as part 
of their everyday life. t mattered with them was not its claim 
to Catholicity, since their limited background has given them no 
realizing sense of its extent or international character; neither were 
its more ultramontane, ‘Roman’, connections understood. If they 
reasoned about their Church at all, they considered it a Polish institu- 
tion, standing for the unity of Polish religion and the aspirations of 
Polish nationalism, as the sole bond uniting an otherwise scattered 
and divided people. . . . [The P.N.C.C.] has adopted a strongly 
nationalistic (that is, Polish) basis for its organization and life. Its 
fervid nationalism has encouraged other racial groups, comprising 
over ten congregations, to oles under its banner: these incl 
Lithuanians, Slovaks and Italians. 
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The danger ot ‘ingrowing nationalism’ to Catholicity could hardly 
be made more plain. And all the blame cannot be put on a fanatical 
minority among Central-European immigrants. The representatives 
of other and more influential elements have not always shown the 
tact, sympathy, understanding and sense of universality that would be 
= of them. The earlier, and even the later, history of the 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians in America, for example, is very far from 
being a uniformly edifying story—on either side. 

A curious by-product where the P.N.C.C. is concerned is the 
matter of liturgical language. Polish was adopted, not because it was 
their spoken tongue, but because it was Polish. And Polish is becoming 
less and less known, so that we have the rather comic spectacle of 
increasingly more americanised young aspirants to the priesthood in 
the Polish National Catholic Church having to learn Polish in the 
seminary as their liturgical language. 

DONALD ATTWATER 


Essays IN THE CONCILIAR Epocu. By E. F. Jacob. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press; 25s.) 

This is a second and enlarged edition of a book which received 
great praise on its appearance in 1943. The original ten chapters on 
conciliar and cognate matters and on the spirituality of the Low Countries 
have now been supplemented by two new chapters on the florid style 
of some fifteenth-century letter-writers, and on petitions for benefices 
from English University clerks particularly during the Great Schism. 
As is usual with re oa the treatment is thorough and docu- 
mented. His wide knowledge of the great body of continental writings 
on the Conciliar Epoch is evident throughout, and his control of 
German sources has opened up what might be called the terra incognita 
of many English students. A most attractive feature of the book is the 
author’s ingenious method of bringing up to date or modifying some 
statements of the original book. This takes the form of a gloss in which 
the results of later research have been brought to bear on certain words 


or passages. 
L.B. 


FAMILIAR Prayers. By Herbert Thurston, s.j. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 

The contents of this fascinating volume appeared as articles in The 
Month between 1911 and 1918, and the author at the time of his death 
in 1939 was busy preparing them for publication in book form, but 
the task has now been completed by Fr Philip Caraman, s.j., with the 
advice and assistance of Fr Thurston’s close friend, the Bollandist Fr 
Paul Grosjean. 


i 
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Needless to say the book is interesting, containing many of the 
surprises for which Fr Thurston was noted. Let us take one example, 
The Our Father in English, which forms the second paper. Here we are 
told that the ‘Our Father’ as daily used by English Catholics is the version 
first published by Henry VIII in 1541, some years after he had severed 
himself and the nation from the Church, and it cannot be doubted 
that up to that date the ‘only official form of the Pater Noster was in 
Latin and this was used on all public occasions’. Fr Thurston shows 
quite clearly that although there are many extant translations in old 
manuscripts and early printed books, these all differed, and not infre- 
quently more than one translation appeared in the same manuscript. 
When Mary brought back the Catholic liturgy she left the new 
English Pater Noster as published by her father, and it was not until 
the seventeenth century that English Catholics discarded the ‘which 
art’ and ‘in earth’ as archaic. 

WG. 


THREE CHILDREN, Our Lady’s Three Messengers of Fatima. By Canon 
C. Barthas, translated by Sister M. Dominic, o.ss.s. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds; 15s.) 

THE SHEPHERDS OF FaTIMA. By Father de Marchi, retold in English by 
Elisabeth Cobb. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

Canon Barthas’ book is a popular account, with a good deal of 
imaginary detail, of the lives of the three children who saw our Lady 
at Fatima, and of their marvellous experiences. Yet even in a popular 
account one would like to have an accurate statement of the central 
facts. Why not frankly admit, for example, as Father Martindale 
pointed out in The Month (October 1953, p. 220), that not all present 
at the Cova da Iria saw the solar phenomena on October 13th? In a 
translator's note Sister Mary Dominic explains that ‘some words and 
exhortations intended for French readers have been omitted’. This 
might have been done even more thoroughly. English and American 
teaders—and, we believe, French ones as well—could dispense with 
remarks such as ‘Our Lady did not choose as her messenger one of the 
girls of today with permanent waves and skirts unduly short’. The 
translation is unfortunately very much a translation and abounds in 

ious clichés. Francisco’s face is not only ‘lit up with angelic brightness’, 

Bie he is ‘a humble mountain flower . . . uprooted by heaven’, and 

Lucia’s perpetual vows must needs be ‘mystical nuptials’. 

In pleasant contrast, Father de Marchi’s The Shepherds of Fatima, a 
delightful children’s book, is really ‘retold in English’, and a very lively 
and idiomatic English it is. We have unhappily to rely largely on 
imported literature for our ‘spiritual books’; but it would be a boon if 
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publishers would at least secure really good translators. Even the finest 
thought can be robbed of most of its effect if presented in totally 
unfitting dress. Miss Cobb’s translation is worthy of Fr de Marchi’s 
story. 

H. C. GRAEF 


Corpus Curist1: Essays on the Church and the Eucharist. By E. L. 

Mascall. (Longmans; 15s.) 

Dr Mascall is one of those Anglican writers for whom the inferiority 
of Catholic thought is not axiomatic; he treats impartially Anglican 
and Catholic alike, and it would be churlish to complain of his stimu- 
lating and friendly criticism even when it is directed at St Thomas. 
Though a treatment of the visible unity of the Mystical Body which 
fails to take account of the unique position of St Peter can hardly be 
considered adequate, interesting contributions are made to eucharistic 
theology which forms the main theme; and for those unacquainted 
with ths complex subject the book will provide a useful introduction. 

R.L.B. 


A Wariter’s Diary. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press; 18s.) 

The technical problems of a writer are, like those of any craftsman, 
a mystery to the uninitiated. ‘How is it done?’ one wonders, and per- 
haps goes on to envy the flair that makes the difficult achievement 
seem so simple. Few writers in fact would admit their job to be an easy 
one, and an honest account of how a professional writer works is 
usually a record of grim concentration and a constant sense of failure. 
For the discipline of words is an unending battle with complacency; 
nothing is easier than to write fairly well, nothing is harder than the 
final triumph over the intractable jungle of speech. 

Virginia Woolf was the most professional of writers, and her hus- 
band’s selections from the diary she kept for twenty-five years reveal 
a woman who was wholly dedicated to her chosen work. Day after 
day we read of her meticulous regard for the words that are the 
writer’s world: the constant re-writing, the mornings when only 
fifty words would emerge from all the struggling effort, the sense of 
futility that so much labour should bring so uncertain a reward. And, 
like most writers, she was always in need of understanding, if not of 
praise. (“Well, Morgan [E. M. Forster] admires. This is a weight off 
my mind.’) The closed society of those who shared her ideas was 
everything for her. Her incursions into the vulgar world beyond it are 
often venomous and quite without the capacity of pity. There are, 
indeed, brilliant parentheses—her portrait of Thomas Hardy, her account 
of the London blitz—but her only happy territory is that of the writer 
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and of a special kind of writer—consciously apart from the gross con- 
cerns of mankind at large and with no need to apologize 2 feeling 
superior to them. 

The madness which was never far from Virginia Woolf, and brought 
her at last to her tragic death, soathidlinsl perhaps that terrifyin 
‘otherness’, translucent and marvellously fashioned, which is the mar 
of her writing. It can seem a refinement of perception which human 
nature in its earthy loyalties has no right to reach. It can seem angeli- 
cally proud. But A Writer's Diary remains as impressive evidence of a 
single-mindedness and a verbal integrity that are rare at any time. One 
may suppose that this is a book that will last, and which will indeed 
outlast Virginia Woolf’s novels, for in it device has not needed to 
destroy the givenness of experience. 

LE. 


THe COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, a Historical and Doctrinal Survey. By 

R. V. Sellars. (S.P.C.K.; 37s. 6d.) 

It is characteristic of the most recent trend in the study of the early 
Church that doctrinal controversies are no longer seen as merely 
accidental episodes in Christian history and even the most secular 
minded historian appreciates that the history of dogma is Christian 
history in that it records the impact of the Gospel on men’s minds. 
Professor Sellars’ valuable book on the Council of Chalcedon treats 
at length of the Christological controversies which shook early 
Christendom. It is a work of detailed, almost laborious, scholarship, 
and like so many works of a similar nature tends to be more informative 
than illuminating. For the student the section on the three Christologi- 
cal traditions—Alexandria, Antioch and the West—will prove helpful 
while the Church historian will find much of interest in the long chpter 
on the documents of Chalcedon and in the argument by which 
Professor Sellar indicates that the position of Chaldecon is not merely 
negative, but sums up, in a positive manner, the three great traditions. 
It is a work that should be in every seminary library. 

IAN HIstop, 0.?P. 
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NOTICES 


VERSES FROM St AucustinE by John Searle (Oxford University Press, 
6s.) has for a sub-title ‘Specimens from a Rich Mine’, and the trans- 
lator’s felicitous renderings make it a just one. Some of these verses 
first appeared in BLACKFRIARS, and readers will be glad to find them 
assembled in this elegant book. An example of Mr Searle’s skill is this: 
‘Better to lash with words and then forgive, 
Than smile and smile but let deep hatred live’. 


THE ConrEssions oF ST AUGUSTINE appear in yet another English 
translation, this time by Vernon J. Bourke (New York, Fathers of the 
Church, Inc.). Its principal merit is that it contains much fuller notes 
than are to be found in the usual translation, and as a version it is 
accurate and serviceable, though scarcely inspired. 


Tue Wetrare State by D. L. Hobman (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) is a 
useful survey of the origins and scope of the social revolution which 
has so affected our national life. The quick judgments that are made 
about the social services are not always based on much knowledge 
of their purpose or their methods, and Mr Hobman’s clear summary 
should be valuable as a corrective to hasty generalization. 


Tue Lecacy or THE ANCIENT Wortp by W. G. de Burgh (Pelican 
Books; two volumes, 2s. 6d. each) has long since established itself as a 
standard account of what Western civilization owes to the tradition 
of Israel, Greece and Rome. At a time when Christian culture faces 
new crises, the appearance of Professor de Burgh’s great work in this 
form is especially welcome, and Penguin Books have given fresh proof 
of their responsibility in influencing popular opinion. 


BLESSED ARE THEY by Frank Baker (9s. 6d.) is the first English publica- 
tion of the Society of St Paul, and this collection of short stories based 
on the eight beatitudes (conceived within the context of modern life) 
should do much to show how relevant the fundamental teaching of 
Christianity is to the problems of our own times. Mr Baker writes 
easily, and his gift of sympathetic characterization will persuade those 
who may be disinclined to read more overtly ‘spiritual’ books than 
his. The illustrations are weak and unnecessary. 


